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VOLUME IV.] 
Glimpses of the Early History of Albany. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


An Autumn day, in the year 1614, was brightening 
the boundless forests of a newly discovered region, as a 
Dutch vessel made its way up the ‘‘ Great River of the 
Mountains,” so named by Hudson, after the sails of the 
As the 
ship passed by promontory, cove, and island, the fierce 
Mohawk on his war-path, and the shrinking Mahikander 


Half-Moon had been pictured on its surface. 


from his covert, beheld equally with amazement, this 
second apparition of the ‘‘ Great Bird with white wings” 
upon their solitary waters. With equal wonder, blend- 
ed with admiration, did the Schipper and crew behold 
The fo- 


rests were decked with those splendid tints, that, no 


the unusual and beautiful scenes around them. 
where, gleam so brightly, as in our own bright land. 
As far, upon each side, as the sailor at the mast-head 
could see, were those colors glowing, a jewelled ocean. 
Before the prow, still stretched the river expanding 
and contracting-—the gleaming sail frightening the 
duck sporting upon the water, and the deer drinking 
from the bank-side. The stories told by Hudson, and 
his men, of the wonders they had seen, although mar- 
vellous indeed to the ears of the staid and sober Hol- 
landers, were found by the present voyagers, to be even 
exceeded by the reality After passing the place where 
the ‘* Half-Moon” dropped anchor, and sent its boats to 
explore the upper waters of the river, (which is sup- 


posed to | where the city of Hudson 


e about the spot 
now stands,) the channel became narrower, and the 
islands more numerous, until, as the sunset fell, the 
Schipper looked for a spot to moor his vessel for the 
night. He had now reached nearly as far as the boats 
of the “ Half-Moon” had penetrated ; bars and shallow 
waters had, within a few miles, compelled him frequent- 
ly to sound the lead—the banks approached still nearer, 
and every thing betokened that his voyage in his light 
yacht must speedily come to an end As the last ray 
glittered upon the water, the vessel was turned towards 
the shore. Before the eye of the Schippe r the land rose 
to a considerable elevation, leaving a strip of flat imme- 
diately upon the river side—which elevation was divi- 
ded into several ravines, through which streams emp- 
tied into the At the 


North, the channel made an elbow, with a back ground 


river. The shore was winding. 


of mountain—on the East, the land was reared into a 
ridge—while, immediately in front of his prow, was a 
long low island. After gliding along the bushes of the 
latter place for a few moments, the grapnel was cast, 
the vessel stopped, and the Schipper with his mate, 
followed by his crew, planted their feet upon an earth 
which had never before received the print of civilized 
man. 

The spot where the craft was moored, is the narrow 
flat island, immediately below the lower ferry of Alba- 


ny, and the Schipper was Hendrick Christianse, under 


whose auspices the first permanent settlement, not only 
in the vicinity of this city, but in our State, was made 
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Sent, together with Adrian Blok, by the Amsterdam Li- 
| censed Trading Company, to secure by fortifications the 
| possession of the “ Great River,” and to prosecute dis- 
|coveries in the neighboring region, he had sailed, in 
company with the other, in the beginning of the year 
Whilst about that part ol the 


| coast, called New-Holland by Hudson, and Cape Cod 


above stated, (1614.) 
by the English, he was rejoined by Blok, who had ar- 
rived at Man-a-ha-ta, (so called by the natives,) and, 


losing his ship by fire, had built a yacht, and passed 


through Oost River or East River, to the place where 
he again found his comrade Blok, leaving his yacht to 


a fishing party, embarked in the vessel of Christianse, 
and, together they prosecuted some farther discoveries, 
before their course was shaped forthe Hudson river, the 
destination of the two expeditions. No Man’s Land, 
and Block Island, Narragansett Bay, the Connecticut, 
called by 


which they denominated the 


| 


them the Fresh River, and the Housatonic, 


** River of the Red Moun- 
ie | 


ies they made Del 


r the | 


tain,” were amongst the discove re 


they parted the s encirclin in Paggank, 


wate 


now known as Governor’s Island, and also washing th« 
base of Long Island, named by the natives Sewanhacky, 


or the Island of Shells 
f 


It was in the autumn of the same year, as before sta- 


ted, that Christianse made his way up the Hudson ri- 
ver, to the place where we left him, for this brief re- 


tr spe ctive glance 


l pon the Island where he moored, he commenced im 


mediately to raise a fortification his caused, doubt- 


less, great excitement amonest the red inhabitants of 


the region. The Iroquois trapper, snaril 


upon the little streams that coursed through the ravines 
of the spot, spread the tidings amongst his tribe at Conn- 


ughharie gughharie, thet beyond the Pine Plains, a com- 


pany of Pale faces were erecting a fort ; and the Delaware 
P 


hunter, chasing the deer upon the hills of the opposite 


| members of his nation 


side, gave also the alarm to the 


Nevertheless, the 


hawks or men of b] 


work progressed—the warlike M 


xi, having been propitiated by Hud- 
son, and holding in subjection the neighboring tribes, 


not interfering. On the contrary, the wild chieftain, 


SK1Iii anc 


Work 


leaning upon his bow, and witnessing th 
speed with which the “Charistooni” or ‘Iron 
ers” (for so he had named the strangers,) erected thei 
fortress, and, when completed, saw the strength witl 
which it was built, and heard the thunder of its guns, 
whose bolts could prostrate the tallest trees of the fo 
rest, had his admiration, if not fears, excited, for those 
who possessed so much knowledge, and were gifted 
with such terrible means of powe! 


The fortification, when finished, was surrounded by 
a ditch or moat, eighteen feet wide, garrisoned by a 
dozen soldiers, and mounted by two brass pieces and 
eleven “‘ steen stucken,” or stone guns, which consist- 
ed of iron bars, longitudinally laid, hooped, and socall 
ed, because loaded with stone, instead of iron ball.— 


Christianse now took upon himself the duties of his 








o : 


( 


* 


3) 
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Commander of the licensed traders, and Jaques or Ja- 


cobus Elkans was made his Lieutenant, or Commissary. 


He exercised a supremacy over the whole river, a fort 


having also been erected upon the island of Man-a-ha- 
ta. 
places, and bent his attention to the prosecution of the 
Fur trade. 

The importance of this trade was deeply felt from the 
beginning. 

About the period of which I write, Holland held, 
above all other nations in Europe, sway over the ocean. 
Her commerce was enormous. Twenty thousand ves- 
se s and over two hundred thousand mariners navi- 
gated the waters of the Mediterranean, Baltic and 
the Indian Ocean, as well as the coasts of Great Bri- 
tain, Africa and the West Indies. Her republican flag 
drooped by the calm orange scented shores of the Paci- 
fic islands, and fluttered wildly in the blasts and amid 
the ice-bergs of the Arctic circle. Standing upon her 
small domain of only 400,000 morgen, (nearly eight hun- 
she had also 


dred thousand acres)—a domain which 


wrested from Ney he wielded the trident of the 
discomfited God beyond all competition. Her own en- 
terprise and industry, were also seconded by adventi- 
tious aids 


pendence, had brought within her borders many active 


and restless spirits, whom the peace, just concluded, 


deprived of occupation. 


opportunity wherel 


These gladly embraced any 
yy they could gain subsistence and 
have a theatre for the exercise of their martial and fiery 
qualities. 


hazardous, for their daring and reckless courage. With 


such materials, added to her own resources, Holland | 


was not slow in gaining the position we have just de- | 


scribed. The city of Amsterdam, containing one-fifth of 
the population of the province of which it was the chief 
city, took the lead in the maritime operations of the peri- 
od. In pursuance of these operations, a society called the 
Dutch East India Company had been formed, of whose 
directors those resident in Amsterdam were the most 
influential. 
possessed, particularly, the minds of the commercial 
community. 
Amsterdam directors of this company had sent Hudson 
upon his voyage, who, though failing in this object, 
achieved the discovery of the river which bears his 
name, and brought back wonderful, but true, accounts 
Not 


showed specimens of 


of the region. nly did he bring accounts, but he 
the of 


Amongst these specimens were the beautiful furs of the 


riches the country.— 
forests, streams and lakes of the magic land, which the 
talisman of his daring had made known to the world. 
They filled the minds of the sober Hollanders with as- 
at 
great cost, and with much difficulty, from the traders 


tonishment and admiration. Obtained heretofore 


in the north of Europe, they now saw them ready for 
Ap- 
preciating the advantages resulting from the traffic in 


those who had the energy and will to grasp them. 


these articles of lus:ury, the members of the East India 
Company obtained a monopoly of the trade upon the ri- 
ver, which they had been the means of discovering.— 
This monopoly 
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} 
station. He was called the ‘ Opper Hoofdt” or Chief | 


He probably divided his time between the two| 


Her thirty years war with Spain for inde- | 


No country was too distant, no enterprise too | 


Tr . | 
The phantom of a north passage to India | 


To test the reality of the supposition, the 


wa to exist for four successive voyages, | 





and from it sprung the Amsterdam Licensed Trading 
| Company, a part of the East India corporation. Under 
| the auspices of this company, Blok and Christianse 
sailed upon their explorations, the result of which, 
| : . . 
| among other things, were the founding of New-York 
and Albany. These explorations were, most probably, 
| next to Hudson’s, although it is asserted that adventu- 
rers found their way to the river in 1611, the next year 
| after the discoverer unlocked its waters. Be that as it 
may, no permanent impression was made upon the re- 
gion, until the successful voyages in 1614. 

control of the fur trade, Christianse bent his efforts in 


| that direction. 


| 
| Fully alive then, to the importance of obtaining the 


Soon, channels were opened to his 
| wishes, through that great and powerful confederacy, 
| the Iroquois, or Five Nations. The wild Seneca from 
|the plunging waters of Niagara, the famed Onondaga, 
of 
fertile 


from the canton which held the central council fire 


|the nation, the Oneida and Cayuga, from their 
| fields and beautiful lakes, and the lordly Mohawk, from 
| his green valley, all came laden to the Castle Island 
| fort, with their rich furs, to exchange for the baubles 
| and trinkets of civilized life. Nor these alone. Their 
|minds were rankling with their defeat, upon the banks 
| of Lake George, five years before, 


from the hands of the 
Adirondacks, caused by the fire arms of Champlain, and 
| they naturally looked to these weapons, as a means of 


| turning the tide of fortune against their hereditary foes, 
| 


and building up their own power. The native sagacity 


of these wonderful tribes, which had induced them to 
form their wise confederacy, taught them that, with 
these instruments, whose voices of thunder and tongues 
of flame sent death quick as the lightning from Hea- 
ven, they might soon exercise uncontrolled supremacy 
over the wilderness. So thinking, they obtained the 
fire arms, which obtaining led to the most momentous 
st 


powerful people on the North American continent, ena- 


results. It made the Iroquois, for a century, the 1 


bling them to stretch their protection over the English 
colonies, to whom the Dutch bequeathed the friendship 
with which they had inspired the forest warriors. 


In 1617, in consequence of the spring freshets in the 


|river, inundating the island, Christianse found it ne- 
|nessary to abandon the redoubt, and erect a new one 
| upon a tongue of land forming the south bank of the 


Norman’s, or, as it was then named, Noordtman’s kill ; 
a small stream emptying into the Hudson at the lower 
point of the island. This tongue of land was called by 
| the Indians Ta-wass-a-gun-shee, or look-out hill, and is 
«« Kiddenhooghten,” Kidd’s 


| heights, from the tradition that the celebrated pirate, 


at present known as or 
| whose achievements have been so often told, there se- 
creted his money in one of his expeditions up the river. 
This tradition is still credited in the neighborhood, many 
a winter’s hearth being cheered by its recital; and the 
| lantern of the money-digger has often gleamed upon the 
hill at of the 
| steersman, as his sloop drifted, slowly, around the bold 
| foot of Van Wie’s Point. 


pleasant grass, its western side clothed in forest, the 


midnight, looking like a star (o the eye 


In summer, it is green with 
little Norman’s kill stealing at its base, and mingling 
the dashing sounds of its dam, with the clack of the 
grist-mill, and the rumble of the waggon wheel, from 


& 





of 
le 


ge ~~- oe Pee ~ 


the winding hill, over its bridge. It is one of the many 
beautiful spots that surround Albany; and, in a summer 
afternoon, when the long brush of the sinking sun has 
painted the scene in picturesque tints, when each tree 
is casting its shadow, when the domes of the city spar- 
kie in the light, and the opposite hills are bathed in 
purple with the glittering river in the midst, the heart 
leaps with gratitude to that God who has given life to 
His creatures, and intellect to enjoy His blessings. 

At the fort of the traders, upon this hill, a very im- 
portant event, as connected with the settlement of the 
city occurred. After Christianse planted himself upon 
the island, he found two distinct savage nations occu- 
pying the regions extending to the east and west banks 
of the Hudson river. These were the Iroquois, inha- 
biting the latter, and the Mahiccanni, a branch of the 
Lenni Lenape, the former. The Lenape, who styled 
themselves the ‘“*Grandfather of Nations,” had origi- 
ally been powerful, and their descendants had extended 
themselves from the great council fire kindled upon the 
head waters of the Delaware to the Hudson, the Con- 
necticut and the Atlantic coast, immediately east, under 
the names of the Pequods, Wampanoags and Mahic- 
canni, which in their turn were subdivded, into differ- 
ent tribes, under different appellations. 

The Mahiccanni, or River Indians, being the nearest 
to the Kayingahaga or Mohawks, the most martial tribe 
of the Iroquois, were continually involved in war with 
them, and the flame of animosity extended to all the 
branches of the other nations. But the stern qualities, and 
the superior advantages of the confederated tribes, so far 
triumphed in the innumerable contests, that the Lenni 
Lenape were disposed to yield the supremacy, and par- 
ticularly the Mahiccanni, who, by their position, were 
more exposed to the quintuple attacks of their united 
enemies. Wasted in numbers, and humbled by defeat, 
at last, about the year 1617, the remnants of the Lenni 
Lenape and Mahiccanni, listened to a proposal, whereby 


they glided, y, downward to ruin and degradation. 





rhis was, to confirm a treaty between themselves, the 


Dutch and the Iroquois, establishing peace between the 


parties. For this purpose, the two Indian nations sent 
their deputies to the Fort of the Norman’s Kill. So so- 
lemn and of such momentous importance, was this treaty 
considered by the Iroquois, that they sent as their re- 
presentatives, chiefs, the highest in rank and authority, 
bearing the names of those delegates who, a century 
before, instituted the confederacy between the tribes. 
These chiefs were five in number, one from each of the 
five nations. These were, 

Tekanawitagh of the Mohawks. 

Otatsighte of the Oneidas. 

T’hatodarho of the Onandagas. 

S’hononawendowane of the Cayugas, and 

Kanniadarioh of the Senecas 

Let us for a moment fancy to ourselves the incidents 

attending the execution of this treaty. The warrior of 
the Lenape, with the totem of the tortoise upon his 
breast, looks around him with an air, the original bold- 


ness of which is chastened by misfortune. He sees | 
upon the one hand, the dreaded ‘* Sankhiccanni” or the | 


‘* fire-workers,” as he calls the Mohawks, from the fire- 


arms they had begun to carry—the other, the Swan- 
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| nakwak, by which title he designates the Dutch, who 
had so suddenly appeared from the bosom of the great 
skimming-bird of the waters. Near the humbled Dela- 
ware, stand the haughty chiefs of the Aganuschioni, 
with their totems of the bear, wolf and turtle, tattooed 
upon their skin,—and, mingling freely with their taw- 
ny brethren, are the soldiers of Christianse, with their 
huge muskets, broad slouched hats and leathern dou- 
blets. The fort, with its cannon frowning upon the 
scene, stands upon its sweeping glacis with a back- 
ground of leafy forest, through the branches, of which 
are discovered bright glimpses of the river, and the 
winding stream. A few Indian canoes, lurk beside the 
hollow banks of the latter, and the yacht of Christianse 
is moored at the intersection with the former. 

This treaty, though full of advantages to the Dutch, 
and Iroquois, was productive of the most disastrous re- 
sults to the Lenni Lenape or Delawares. They were 
induced to place themselves under the protection of the 
confederacy ; in fact, todeclare themselves women. In 
their metaphorical language, the belt of peace was laid 
over their shoulders, one end of which was to be held 
by the Dutch, the other by the Iroquois. The toma- 
hawk was trod into the earth, the Dutch declaring they 
would build a church over it, and that none should dig 
it up without overthrowing the church and incurring 
the resentment of the builders. The consequence of 
this protection was the utter prostration of the Le- 
nape spirit, and the resulting dismemberment, wast- 
ing away and destruction of the nation; while the 

| Iroquois confederacy, grasping the musket and tram- 
| pling upon its red neighbors, towered in strength, un- 

til its plumed head nodded its sway over the forests, 
| from the pine trees of Maine to the magnolias of Flo- 
rida. The Dutch also, nestling at its side, became 
more confident and more numerous, and prosecuted 
their principal object, the fur trade, with assiduity and 
success. Christianse continued to exercise authority 
over the two points of the river, his yacht gliding fre- 
quently up and down the channel—now dropping its 
sails to the sudden thundergust of the Highlands—now 
lazily lapsing along the calm waters, its creaking tiller 
waking the echoes of the shores, and now, lying at its 
anchor in the dark breathless nights, its long boom in- 
terlocking with the forest branches upon the banks. A 
voyage at that period, and for two centuries after, was 
a matter of days and sometimes weeks, instead of the 
few hours now taken by the dart-like and graceful 
steamboat. 

At home, the public mind became more and more 
awakened to the subject of ‘nding commerce—of 

colonization, and of improvii he advantages of the 
| discoveries that had been made. The regions of the 
| Hudson river were particularly the object of attention 

| The noble avenue of waters penetrating, in navigable 
| grandeur, through such a diversified extent of country, 
| and the rich productions in which it abounded, particu- 
larly furs,—might well arouse a spirit of anxiety as to 
the farther development of such resources. 

These objects were more effectually obtained by a so- 
ciety which was now organized, more comprehensive in 
| its outlines and perfect in its details, than any previously 
|formed. This was the Dutch West India Company. It 








4 

obtained its charter in 1621, and merged within itself the 
Amsterdam Licensed Trading Company. It was clothed 
with the right “ to traffic and plant colonies on the coast 
of Africa, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the coast of America from the straits of 
Magellan to the remotest north.” The almost unlimited 
region brought thus within the objects of this company, 
was embraced principally for warlike purposes—the 
suppression of piracy and the prosecution of the im- 
pending war, but the results of the secondary object, 
Colonization, were most important, not only to our 
particular subject matter, but to the whole State of 
New- Y ork 
the chief branch residing at Amsterdam, and hav- 


The Company was divided into five bran- 


ches ; 


ing charge of the newly discovered district of country | 


which was beginning to be known under the name of the 
New Netherlands. 
did not engage the attention of the Directors until some 


This tract of wilderness, however, 


two yearsafter, at which time they sent out Capt. Corne- 
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| grate of the saw and the click of the hammer, were 
| doubtless sounds which had become somewhat familiar 
to the ears of the red warriors, who witnessed, year af- 
ter yeer, their wild domains more and more encroach- 
ed upon, but without the slightest apprehension, asyet, 
of those results that have overwhelmed their posterity 
| with ruin. The Mohawk hunter, pursuing the deer 
upon the hills, saw beneath him the sharp gables and 
| twisted chimneys of Fuyk,—and, glancing though the 
| branches, the gliding sails of the few sloops that plied 
| betveen it and Fort Amsterdam, not only without alarm 
| but as objects appealing to his friendship for protection. 
The settlement, under the immediate command of EI- 


|kans, continued (slowly, however,) to increase until 
1629, when an event occurred by which its fate was 
auspiciously decided. This was the charter of liberties 


and exemptions granted that year to the Patroons. It 
provided, among other things, that such members of the 


West India Company as should, within four years after 


lis Jacobus Mey, for the purposes of assisting the traders | giving notice of their intention, plant a colony in the 


upon the river; also of confirming possession and of 
traffic. Mey found the settlers in a destitute condition, 
awaiting the protracted return of a ship from Holland, 
with the utmost impatience. The gloom of their situa- 
tion was enhanced by that of the other settlements. 
The English Colony, at Virginia, had suffered a mas- 
sacre from the tomahawk ; the French of Canada were 


New- 


Scotland, had but one Scotch inhabitant, and New-Eng- 


trembling before the Iroquois; Nova-Scotia, or 


land was daily expecting extermination beneath the up- 
lifted hatchets of the Pequod id In 
the vast wilderness, filling the future empire of New- 


York, but 


Narraghansett. 


there were four abodes of civilized man: 


New-Netherlands of fifty souls, should be acknowledged 
Patroons, and have liberty to extend their limits sixteen 
English miles upon one side of a navigable river, or 
eight upon both sides. Four individuals availed them- 


selves of this provision; amongst whom was Killian 


Van Rensselaer, a merchant of wealth and respectabili- 
ty, and a director in the Amsterdam branch of the com- 
pany. A provision had also been inserted in the char- 
ter, granting permission to any who should extend the 
colony to a greater number than fifty souls, to extend 
proportionably their limits. Under this latter provision, 
Rensselaer acted. In 1630 the first purchase was 


Van 
I Croll, 


made by him through the agency of Sebastian 


upon Manhattan island, on the Norman’s-Kill height,| who exercised the functions of Commissary at Fort- 


at Esopus, then called Wiltwyck, and Schenectady. 


These abodes were merely forts, with 
around, for the purposes of the fur traffic 

The arrival of Mey, however, put a new aspect upon 
New Netherlands. The set- 


tlers were assured that the Father-land had not forgot- 


affairs, so far as regards 
ten them, and accordingly new spirit was infused.— 
Norman’s Kill was abandoned, and a 
at Manhat- 
tan,) was erected upon a bend of the west shore, about 
That at Manhattan was 
The latter 


The redoubt at 


} 
ne 


new one, (about t same time with one 
two miles farther up the river. 
named Fort Amsterdam—this, Fort Orange. 
was built under the superintendence of Cthirristianse, 
who, however, after this year, (1623,) disappears, his 
authority of Opper Hoofdt or Chief Commander, being 
afterwards exercised by Jacobus Elkans, his former 
Lieutenant, 

The fort was a block-house, surrounded by a moat 
and palisades of red cedar, mounting the same number 
of guns as the Castle Island redoubt, and garrisoned by 
a sergeant or wacht meester and his guard, 

As the fort was named after the Prince of Orange, so 
was the river styled in honor of Prince Maurice, the Mau- 
ritius, and North river, to distinguish it from the South 
or Delaware river, upon the banksof which settlements 
had been commenced. Around this spot was planted 
the root of the city of Albany, in the shape of a few 
dwellings, which cluster was called, from the bend upon 
The 


which it was placed, Fuyk i. e. hoop or bow-net. 


aw 


Orange. This purchase being subsequently extended, 


a few sheds' the Patroon possessed himself of a te rritory extending 


twenty-four miles upon either shore of the river, with 
should commence his 
hur 


began the transportation of men 


the condition, however, that he 


colony with a population of on¢ dred and fifty 


souls. He immediately 
and goods — the grating of the saws and the beating of 
the hammers became more frequent in the settlement, 
cheerful smile of civilized existence shed a 


and the 


wider beam amidst the forest region. The Indian trap- 
per looked in vain for the beaver amongst their deserted 
Buttermilk 


more, 


huts in the upper waters of Foxen and 


creeks, and the wolf and bear saw, more and 
their haunts destroyed by the merciless axe ringing its 
merry music in the solitudes. 


Concluded in ouf next.} 


It is wonderful how some people make a little know- 
ledge goa great way, and how they manage, by judi- 
cious nods and winks, and the circumspect use of affir- 
matives and negatives, or by well-introduced hem’s or 
ha’s to impress other people with the idea that they 
(the winkers and nodders) are miraculously endowed 
beings, second Davys as chemists, Byrons as poets, 
Herschells as astronomers, Handels as musicians, and 
Raphaels as painters. Silence will do more for a man’s 
reputation in this way than one may imagine, and many 
a “clever fellow” has won his title by the means we 


have just alluded to. 


x 
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Description of the Plague in Florence, Anno 1348. 
{From the Italian of Boccacio.] 
BY E. B. 0 CALLAGHAN, 


The years of the beneficent Incarnation of the Son of 
God had already numbered one thousand three hundred 
forty and eight, when the death-bearing Pestilence en- 
tered the renowned city of Florence, beyond all others 
of Italy the most beautiful. Sent among mortals either 
through the influence of superior bodies, or by the just 
anger of God for our correction, in consequence of our 
iniquities, it broke out some years before in the East, 
whence, after having destroyed innumerable lives, it 
passed from one place to another without delay, shaping 
its course unfortunately towards the West. Against it 
availed neither wisdom nor human forethought, which 
caused the city to be purged of much uncleanness, by 
officers appointed for that purpose, by whom admittance 
was refused to all sick persons, and various wise regu- 
lations made for the conservation of the public health ; 
nor yet humble supplications repeatedly offered up to 
God by devout persons, and accompanied by processions 
and other religious ceremonies, for early in the spring 
of the forementioned year it began to manifest its de- 
vastating ravages in an awful and horrible manner 

Hemorrhage from the nose was a palpable sign of 
certain death; but swellings appeared, in the com- 
mencement of the disease, in the armpits and groins, 
both of men and women; these grew, some as big as 
an apple, others an egg—some larger, some smaller. 
The common people called them boils. From those 


parts these spread, in a short time, indifferently ove 
all parts of the body, after which the nature of the dis- 
ease became changed, and black or livid spots appeared 
on the arms, hips and other places; on some large and 
few; on others, minute and many. And as the boil 
had been, from the first, and still continued, the most 
certain indication of death, so it was with all on whom 
it appeared 

For the cure of such a disease neither doctors’ skill 
nor the power of medicine seemed to be of any effect 
On the contrary, whether it was that its nature was not 
ascertained or not understood by professors of the heal- 
ing art, (the number of whom, in addition to the Fa- 
culty, was immensely increased, as well by women as 
by men totally ignorant of all medical knowledge,) no 
suitable remedies could be applied, and not only did 
few recover, but, on the contrary, almost all died on 
the third day after the appearance of the above symp- 
toms; some sooner, some later; the greater number 


without any fever or other accident. 


And the more destructive still was this pestilence, | 


inasmuch as from the sick it communicated to the 


healthy in the same manner as fire seizes dry or greasy | 


combustibles, when they are too near. And yet greater 
was the evil, for not only did speaking to or visiting the 
sick convey infection to the healthy, and cause common 


death, but touching the clothes or anything else that 


the diseased had used or handled, seemed to transmit |! 


the sickness. Wonderful to hear is what I am about to 

narrate, which, if it had not been beheld by the eyes 
» of numbers as well as by mine, scarcely showld I have 
, dared to believe, much less to record it, albeit I might 
* aia us 
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have heard it from persons worthy of trust. So subtle, 
I say then, was the poison of this pestilence, in pass- 
ing from one to another, that not only the man, but 
what’s more, it often publicly occurred that the matter 
appertaining to a man afflicted or dead with this malady, 
touched by any other animal not of the human species, 
not alone infected the animal, but absolutely destroyed 
it in a short space of time. The proof hereof was 
tested, one day, after this manner, before mine own 
eyes. 

The rags belonging to a beggar, who had died of this 
distemper, lay on the street. Two swine having ap- 
proached them, first turned them up with their snouts, as 
is their wont, then caught them between their teeth and 
shook them. In a short space of time, after having 
turned somewhat around, they both fell to the earth 
dead, over the tumbled rags, as if they had swallowed 
poison. 

In consequence of these and numberless other cases 
equally, if not more alarming, divers fears and fancies 
took possession of the minds of the living, and one and 
all arrived as if at one common, though cruel, conclu- 
sion; which was, to shun and flee the sick and what- 
ever belonged to them, and thus each imagined that he 
should best secure his own safety 

Some there were who thought that moderate living, 
and the avoidance of all superfluities, aided much in 
resisting these misfortunes. So, having made up their 
party, they lived separate from all others, and by col- 
lecting together and shutting themselves up where no 
sick were, by good nourishment, delicate meats, and 
the best of wines, without communicating or speaking 
with any without, they contrived to live with thei 
friends, enjoying such amusements as they could com- 
mand, nor experienced any instance either of sickness 
or of death. 

Others, having formed an opposite opinion, maintained 
that amusements, singing, diversions, the gratification 
of the appetite in every possible way, laughing and 
scofling at every thing that occurred, was the best me- 
dicine against sickness And as they preached so did 
they practise, night and day, to the utmost of their 
power ; now in this tavern, now in that; drinking with- 
out limit and without measure; acting, moreover, in 
other people’s houses just as they pleased or as their 
amusement prompted ; for this they were now free to 
do, since every one, as if he were to live no longer, 
had abandoned his goods, as he had himself, to the 
mercy of the world. Thus was almost every thing in 
common, and strangers made use of whatever they 
came across, as u they were its proper owners; for 
in this afflicting and wretched condition of our city 
the revered authority of the law, both human and 
divine, fell as it were into utter decay, and disap- 
| peared ; fer the ministers and executors thereof were 
all, like other men, either dead or sick, or so destitute 
of assistants that they could perform no official duty 
Every one, therefore, was free to do just as he pleased. 

Between the two courses mentioned above, many 
adopted a middle plan, neither restricting themselves 
in their diet, like the first, nor committing excesses in 
drinking, and various other dissipations, like the second. 
| They used merely what sufficed to satisfy the appetite, 


* 








ie 


* 
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and instead of shutting themselves up, they went abroad 
carrying in their hands a few flowers, fragrant herbs, and 
spices, of which they would occasionally smell consid- 
ering that it was best tocomfort the brain by such odors, 
for the whole air appeared charged and fetid with the 
foul emanations from dead corpses, sickness and drugs. 
Others there were who entertained a more unfeeling 
opinion, albeit it might, peradventure, be the safest. 
rhese averred that no remedy was more effectual against 
all sorts of pestilence, nor so good, than to fly from be- 
fore them. And in accordance with this view, regard- 


ing nothing but themselves, a number of ladies and 


gentlemen abandoned the city, their own houses, their 
dwellings, their parents and property, and went else- 
where; as if the anzer of God, excited to punish the ini- 
quity of man, could not reach them wherever they might 
happen to be; as if it was designed to overwhelm those 
alone who remained within the city walls, or to warn 
all to flee therefrom, for its last hour was now come. 
Though those who entertained these conflicting opinions 
On the 


contrary, many of each fell sick, and these, (having 


did not all die, all did not, therefore, escape. 


themselves given, everywhere, when well, the example 
to those who continued in health,) pined, everywhere, 
away as if abandoned by all. 

Not only did one citizen shun the other, and neighbor 
disregard his neighbor, and relatives visited each other 
seldom or never, and at distant intervals, but such terror, 
in this hour of trouble, possessed the hearts alike of 
women and of men, that brother abandoned brother ; the 
uncle the nephew; the sister her brother, and often- 
times the wife her husband ; and what is more extraor- 
dinary, and almost passing belief, fathers and mothers 
avoided visiting and attending their children, as if these 
So great was the multitude who, 
that 


entirely dependent on the charity of friends (and these 


belonged not to them. 


from these causes alone fell 


sick, these became 
were very few) or on the avarice of servants who at- 
tended for high wages, or in consequence of unbecom- 
ing importunities, though many would not consent to 
come even for all these Unaccustomed, for the most 
part, tosuch service, numbers of those servants were 
so stupid as to be utterly useless, save to hand what 
the sick might demand, or to look on whilst they were 
dying. Whilst employed even in these services, many 
times they perished with all their gains. 

In consequence of the sick being thus abandoned by 
to the 


scarcity of help, that happened which never before 


neighbors, relatives and friends, and owing 
was heard of—which was, that no lady, how beautiful, 
or lovely, or gentle-blooded soever she might have been, 
hesitated, on falling sick, to be nursed by a man, no 
matter whether he were young or old, provided her 
sickness actually required it, which perhaps caused 
those who 


Besides this, many died who might have escaped had 


recovered to be less virtuous afterwards. 
they chanced to have had assistance. Wherefore, from 
the want of proper attendance, which it was impossible 
to obtain, and from the virulence of the pestilence, the 
multitude who nightly and daily perished was so great 
that it was awful to hear tell of, let alone to behold. 
Usages foreign to the early habits of the citizens hence 
arose as if of necessity among those who survived. 
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It was customary (as in our days) for the female rela- 
tives and neighbors to assemble in the house of the de- 
ceased to mourn with the inmates, whilst, on the other 
citizens collected with the 


hand, the neighbors and 


connections in front of the house; and then, according 
to the rank of the departed, came the clergy, who con- 
ducted him, raised on the shoulders of his peers, with 
all the funereal 
tapers, to the church which he had selected before his 
death l 


lague 
manifest itself, these customs disappeared in whole 


pomp of sacred hymns and lighted 
But when the ferocity of the p began to 
or 
in part, and other strange ones supervened in the stead 
thereof. 
number of females around their beds, but crowds passed 


For people died not only without having a 


out of this life without one to witness their departure 
Fewest of all were those to whom were given the pious 
tears and sorrowful wailings of their kinsfolk. In place 


of these came laughter and jestings and social merry 
makings into vogue, which customs the women, having 
now for the most part laid feminine piety aside, had, 
for their health’s sake, learned to perfection. Few, 
indeed, were they who were accompanied to church 
by more than ten or twelve persons ; not honorable and 
esteemed citizens, but a species of grave diggers, sprung 
from the lowest classes, who called themselves under- 
takers. These being hired, crept under the coffin, and 
carried it ina hurry, not to the church which had been 


selected before death, but, usually, 


to the nearest, pre- 
ceded by five or six of the clergy, a glimmering light, 
With the aid 


of such a convoy, who did not fatigue themseives with an 


and frequently without any taper at all. 


overlong or oversolemn office, the corpse was shovelled 
into the first unoccupied pit they came to. 
Far 


among the 


greater was the wretchedness which prevailed 


} 
iaSSes 


lower, or rather among the middle ¢ 
These, detained for the most part at home, either by 


poverty or hope, sickened daily by thousands, and hav- 


ing neither servants nor means, all perished beyond 


redemption. Numbers of these expired, by night and 
by day, in the public streets—many more in their houses 
learnt for the first 


whose deaths their neighbors time 


only by the stench of their putrifie d carcasses; and of 
these and of others who died wholesale was evs ry 
place full. Prompted, as well by the fear that the 


corruption of the dead would be prejudicial to them- 
selves, as by the charity which they entertained for 
the departed, one and the same plan was generally 
the Either 


or with the aid of porters, when they could be pro- 


observed by neighbors. by themselves 


cured, they drew forth the bodies of the dead 
their 


doors, where they could be seen, beyond number, es- 


from 
recent habitations, and placed them before the 
ventured 
Such 


was the want of these that many were laid out on some 


pecially in the morning, by whomsoever 


around, and after the coffins had been brought. 


chance plank. 

Nor was that a solitary bier which bore away two or 
three corpses at a time, for this occurred more than once. 
Nay, it was impossible to count those which positively 
held the husband and wife, two or three brothers, or the 


father andson. And it happened, time after time, that 


| a couple of priests, bearing a crucifix for some particu- 
| lar person, were followed by three or four litters, and 
¥ 
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where they thought that they had only one corpse to 
inter, they would have six or eight, and oftentimes 
more. Nor were these honored by lighted tapers, or 
mourners or other followers. Things had come to that 
pass that no more regard was paid to dead men than is 
now paid to goats. 

The consecrated ground not being sufficient to contain 
the multitude of corpses which were brought, not only 
daily but hourly, to the several churches, and it being 
desirable to appropriate to each a proper place according 
to ancient custom, enormous ditches were dug in each 
churchyard, as every place was full, and into these 
were the dead huddled by hundreds. Here, covered 
with a little earth, were they piled, like merchandize 
on shipboard, tier over tier, until they reached from 
the bottom even unto the top of the trench. 

But it is unnecessary for me to enumerate every par- 
ticular of our past misfortunes. I will merely add that 
having ravaged the city so destructively, it did not on 
that account spare the surrounding country the more. 


Here (not to mention the castles, which resembled the 
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city in miniature) the poor husbandmen and their fami- | 


lies died, night and day, in scattered villages, in the 
fields and on the roadside, not like men, but like cattle, 
without troubling a physician, and without any sort of 
assistance The c untry pé ople, like the citizens, be- 
came, hence, careless, and paid no attention to any of 
their affairs. Onthe contr Vs all, as if « xpecting de ath 
within that day, exercised their ingenuity, not in pre- 
serving the products of their cattle, of their lands, and 
the fruits of their past industry, but in consuming 
whatever they could lay hands on. Wherefore it came 
to pass, that the oxen, the asses, the sheep, the Me vats, 
the swine, the fowls, and even the very dogs, the most 
faithful followers of man, turned out of their houses, 
wandered wherever they pleased, through the fields, 
where the grain still remained, not only unharvested, 
but uncut. Many of them, however, having been well 
foddered through the day, returned, like rational beings, 
at night, satisfied, to their folds. 


Quitting the country and returning to the city, what 
more can be said than that Heaven was so implacable 
and man so hardened of heart, that, between the viru- 
lence of this fatal plague and the improper attendance 
or utter abandonment of the sick in their need, owing 
to the terror which seized those in health, more than 
one hundred thousand human beings, for a certainty, 
perished, from the month of March to the ensuing 
July, within the walls of the city of Florence! Who 
would have imagined, before this destructive visitation, 
that so many dwelt therein? O how many stately 


palaces! how many beautiful houses! how many noble 


mansions, recently crowded with noble lords and ladies, 


remained now without the meanest servant! O how} 


many renowned families! how many splendid inheri- 
tances! what enormous wealth, was left without an 
heir! How many gallant men; how many beauteous 


women; how many handsome youths, whom Galen, 


Hippocrates or Esculapius would have pronounced in | 


the ruddiest health, dined in the morning with their 


relatives, friends and companions, and supped on 


the next evening with their ancestors in the other 
world ! 


> 


The Indian’s Lamentation 
BY RICHARD FELTON 


l 
We have passed away from our hills and groves 
From each lovely spot that the red man loves 
From fount and forest, and mountain quay 
That brightens in memory’s magic sway ; 
There was the spot where the council fires 
Blazed in the midst of our ancient sires ; 
Here is the oak where our wigwam stood, 
By the mountain torrent’s silvery flood 
I gaze and the tears of anguish swell 
I gaze but ‘tis only to bid farewell 

II 
For the white man comes with his threat’ning ey« 
And ruin scowls in our darkened sky 
In ashes black are our wigwams laid, 


And death stalks free in our f 





rest shade 

No longer the hunter’s song is flung 

Abroad in the echo’s silver tongus 

No longer floats the bark canoe, 

Like a bird on its wing, o’er the waters blue ; 

But all is past, we too have fled, 

Like flowers that blossom in spring’s green bed 
Ill 

We go from our native greenwood shade 

From the spots where our fathers’ relics are laid 

The wild flower blooms o’er their sacred graves, 

O’er them the cedar its branches waves ; 

Spring is painting the glorious sky 

Streamlets are singing and breezes sigh 


And whisper tales of our morning hours, 


Of their sports, of their joys and their lay thing flowers ; 


But far away from each sylvan spot, 
Soon shall our eyes behold them not 

Iv. 
Spirit of good, who inhabits heaven 
Smiles in the morn and golden even 
The red man’s sky with clouds is black 
The tempest howls in our wintry track ; 
But shall there not come a reckoning dread, 
When the white man shall bow his haughty head, 
When their hearts shall tremble before thy bar, 
And thy children be gathered to thee from afar, 
When heaven shall open its cryst ul door, 


And the wrongs of the Indian forever be o’er ? 
Creation. 
BY ROBEKT NEILSON 


The word was spoken, and this green earth 

In its youth and its beauty sprang into birth 
The streamlet murmured along the wood 

And the oak in its strength and its beauty stood 
Bowers of roses and freshness sprung : 

Music in heaven’s blue arches rung 

Paradise rose in its light and flowers 

Beauty and joy lit the glowing hours ; 


Zephyrs perfumed the clear ambient air, 


With each leaf and each flow’ret that whispered there 
Birds of bright beauty were on the wing 

All was joy, fragrance and murmuring 

The stars were hymning their heavenly song 

As they passed in the space with their light along ; 
Angels were bending on wings of gold 

As the strange new world in its music roll’d 

Joy was in heaven and joy on earth 

That a new creation was given birth 

Midst fragrant bowers, by streamlets’ flow 

Man was there with his lofty »w 

Woman was smiling with eyes of light, 

Making the air as she pass’d more bright 

For them bloom’d earth, and for them the sky 

Sent forth its balm and its melody 








Reapings by a Reader.—No. 1. 


On the influence of the division of heritable property 
on the accumulation of wealth 


It is probably the popular opinion that the law of in- 
heritance adopted in France since the revolution, and 
which divides a man’s property among his heirs, has 
had the effect, if not of reducing each man’s share al- 
most to a minimum, at least of greatly equalizing pro- 
perty. M. Passy has examined this point with the aid 
of statistical facts, and is induced to question its cor- 
rectness 
the 


Among special causes operating against it in 


France, he refers to the very unequal number of chil- 
dren born to a marriage in the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the fact that the rich class has the fewest of 


1] 


all From 1826 to 1836, the average number of legiti- 


mate children born annually in France, was 904,702, 
and as the average number of marriages during the same 
it follows that the 


period was 256,927, number of births 


to each marriage has been 3°52. The thirty-nine prin- 
cipal towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, contain a 
population of 2,634,525, and the annual average of births 
has been 65,290, and of marriages 21,374, giving only 


The 


these towns is thus less than that of the country by 0:47 


3°05 births to a marriage. average of births in 


It appears therefore that the average of the births is least 
in those of the towns where the inhabitants live upon 
their means, and is greatest where the working class is 
most numerous 

The truth of this proposition is still more strikingly 


verified in the city of Paris. The most opulent families 


he marriages show 


Thus in 


in France congregate there, and t 


fewer births where the population is richest. 


the four first arrondissements united, which are the fou 
where the richest families reside, the number of chil 
dren to a marriage is 1°97, while the average of the four 
poorer is 2°5¢ 


rhe prevailing opinion that riches diffuse themselves 
and pass from the hands of their possessors amongst the 
mass of the population is based upon the incontroverti- 
ble fact of the gradual multiplication of the subdivisions 


28 subdivisions 


of the soil Thus 123,630,3 are now 
admitted in France, and it is argued that this parcelling 
out of the soil would not have occurred without the 
number of landed propri tors having immeasurably 


augmented. But whatisthe fact? In 1815, there were 


10,083,751 names registered as landed proprietors, and 


in 1835, there were 10,893,528, giving an increase in 


The | 


twenty years of eight per cent of proprietors. 


population stands thus :— 


29,152,743 


973 


) 
DSO 5 


In 1815, 
In 1835 


» YO, 


Jeing an increase of fourteen per cent, and proving that 
instead of increasing in equal ratio, the number of landed 
proprietors is diminished, by the difference between 
fourteen and eight per cent. It was moreover computed 
in 1815, that France contained one hundred fixed capi- 
talists in every two hundred and ninety inhabitants, but 
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in 1835, only one hundred in three hundred and five, | 


showing that the number of proprietors, as compared 


to the rest of the population, has decreased two and a 


half per cent. 


* 


| of 


| M. Passy then proceeds to inquire what change has 
occurred in the amount of fortunes distributed among 
the class possessing property The value of property 


transmitted by will or inheritance in 1526, was, 


1,345,711,516 francs, and in 1836 it had increased to 


1,560,320,825 francs, thus showing that the real and 
personal property transmitted by deaths increased nearly 
sixteen per cent in eleven years. 

The author concludes by stating that division of in- 
heritance, far from having produced equality in the 
distribution of wealth, has been overcome by the causes 
tending to inequality, and a tendency towards concen- 
tration has resulted. The population has increased in 
the last thirteen years eight per cent, wealth more than 
sixteen per cent, and if the classes of proprietors have 
seen their fortunes augmented, the working classes have 
also seen the fund which remunerates their toil increase 


more rapidly than the hands which divide it 


Buttons from Clay 
The principle of forming mosaic tesserae by the pres- 
sure of dry powder has been applied to the manufacture 
kinds 
buttons, and are made of kaolin, or China clay, brought 
This 
kaolin is the same as the celebrated pottery clay of the 


from disintegrated 


various of buttons. They are called agate 


from the neighborhood of St. Austell in Cornwall 


Chinese, which is obtained granite 


and clear in appearance, and 


} 


A 


The buttons are 


They 


pretty 


very hard re manufactured in all shapes anc 


sizes, plain and ornamented, and as compared with the 
cost of mother of pearl, are said to be about one-third 
the price.—[ Chambers’ Journal 


Cast-Iron Buildings in China 
Mr. Gutzlaff state that 
buildings in cast-iron has been 


China He 


the 
kn 


Letters from Rev 


constructing own for 


has found 1 entirely 


centuries In a pagoda 

composed of cast-iron It is covered with bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions, which, from their forms, characters 
and dates, show that they are as old as the dynasty of 
Tang, which was upon the throne as far back as from 
the fifth to the tenth century of the Christian era. It 
is in the shape of an octagonal pyramid, is forty feet in 
height, and eight feet in diameter at the base. It has 


3 stories, each containing extremely curious his- 


even 


torical pictures. M. Gutzlaff represents this monument 


as being strikingly elegant, and surpassing in this re- 
spect, every thing of the kind he had pre viously seen 


in China.—{ London Atheneum. 


Thunder Storms and Lightning Rods. 
by light- 


The spire is a light 


St. Martin’s church (London) was struck 
ning on the 28th of July, 1842. 
hollow structure, forty feet high, standing on an open 
cupola, and surrounded by ornamental columns and 
arches. The floor of this cupola is covered with lead, 
and there is a massive framework of wood and iron 
resting on it; the spire terminates in an iron rod formed 
into a spindle at its extreme point for the support of the 
vane, four to five inches square and twenty-seven feet 
long ; its extreme point being about two hundred feet 
from the ground. Beneath the cupola is the dial room, 
containing the iron spindles of the clock faces, and these 


are connected by an upright spindle with the clock 
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itself, which isin an apartment forty-six feet below 
Under the dial room are the bells, and beneath th« 
clock room is the ringer’s chamber, on a level with the 
roof of the church itself. 


The first point struck was the vane-spindle, and th 


electric discharge passed into the spire by the long iron 


rod already described, and so far as this rod continued 


no damage was done to the building, but at the bottom 
of the rod there existed no metallic conductor to carry 
the fluid further, and it had to force its way throug] 
the masonry, starting an angle stone, and thence down- 


wards, and so shattered the spire as to leave it in a tot- 





tering state Two blocks of stone were thro com- 
pletely out of their places, and fell through the roof 
into the church ; the joints of the spire were all loosened 
and its general surface contorted. Two other stones 


were dislocated, and if these also had been thrown out, 
the whole of the upper portion of the spire must have 
fallen. Arrived at the floor of the cupola, the discharge 
forced a passage into a met lamp within the masonry, 
where it tore up and fractured a large stone and turned 
it compl] tely over. Thus it came to the dials, ata 
point intermediate between the north and west dials, 
where it divided and fell upon the gold letters x1 and 


xi, Which, especially on the west dial, it burnt up and 


blackened; thence it exploded on the minute hands, 
blackening the gold and injuring their points But it 


had now reached a new metallic conductor and proceeded 
| 

without further damage; for by the hands of the clock 

it reached the spindles of the dial room, and so passer 


along to the top of the upright spindle, along which it 


descended forty-six feet downwards with perfect safety 
to the clock On rea ng the works of the « k, the 
discharge melted a s i ( yper wire DY Whit the 

ver handle k was suspended on the 1 i frame, ¢ 
er the wheels an ther parts, magnetiz the 

steel pivot blac} ied the silver face of the reculat 
and burst open th I the uter W 1 Casing 
yut did not stop the cl Here once 1 e the m« 
tallic conductor ceased, and the discharge had to fore 
ap save tl! 1 the flo« of the cl k 1 n, ieaving 
it as if blown up by gunpowder, and coming out just 
over one of the iron window frames in the ringer’s 
room, shattered all the glass, and left marks of fusion 
on small streaks of lead tn the joints of the stones By 


this course, it reached the lead of the roof, and through 


the pipes connected with the roof was carried into the 
zround without furthar damage 

Mr. Snow Harns, from whose work on Thunder 
Storms, this account is taken, remarks that it is im- 
possible to conceive a case giving a better insight int 
the nature of disruptive discharges, through a fortuitous 
arrangement of good and impertect conductors, than 
this before us All the damage occurred in points where 
good conducting matter (i. e. metal) ceased to be con- 
tinued, and again passing along the upright rods and 
spindles of iron, without even injuring the slender 
wooden case in which one of these (the clock spindle, 
forty-six feet long and one inch in diameter,) was en- 
closed. 

Had the iron rod been carried from the vane of the 
spire to the lead of the roof, the damage to the building 
would have been averted 


¥ 


Moral Suasion among Monkeys 


These animals, which are surpassed by none other 


in the philoprogenitive feeling, are ol 


hing like a process of education with their 


served to go 
through somet 
young. They keep them under proper obedience and 


restraint, much after the fashion of human mothers. 


\ set of female monkeys has been observed to suckle, 
caress and cleanse their young ones, and then sit down 
to see them play with each other If, in the course of 


their sports, « iV showed a tincture of malice, the dams 


would s ng upon them, and seizing them with one 
paw by the tail, correct them severely with the other 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
The Cuttle Fish 
** The cutt fish,” s 3 kK vy in his Bri ivewatel 
Treatise, ‘‘is one of the most wonderful works of the 
Creator.” We have no creature at all approaching 


it in size that departs so widely from the familiar 


every-day type of animal life, whether developed « 


the land or in the wate: \ man buried to the neck 
ina sack, and prepared tor such a race as Tennent 
describes in his Anst’er Fair, is an exceedingly strange- 
looking animal, but not ! f so strange-looking as a 
strollach. Let us st try to improve him into one, 
und give in this w y some idea of the animal to those 
nacqguaint 1 with it First, then, the sack must be 


brought to a point at the bottom, as if the legs wer« 


sewed up tightly together, and the corners left project- 


ing so as to form two flabby fins; and further, the sack 
must be ¢ ck thi speckled with red, and 
{ ibly open at the upper end where the neck nd 
head prot ( So much for the changes on the sack ; 
but the changes on the parts that rise t of the sack 
must be of a1 h more ext inary characte) We 

st first < rate t! lace, then, fixing on the 
crown of the hea a large beak of black horn, crooked 


as that of the parrot, we must remove the mouth to the 


opening between the mandible Around the broad 
base of the beak must we insert acircular ring of brain, 


as if this part of the animal had no other vocation than 
to take care of the mouth and its pertinents: and a1 ind 


the circular brain must we plant, as if on the coronal 


ring of the head, no fewer than ten long arms, each 
furnished with double rows of concave suckers that 
resemble cups arranged on the plane of a narrow table 


The tout ensemble must serve to remind one of the 
head of some Indian chief bearing a crown of tall feath- 
ers; and directly below the crown where the cheeks, 
or rather the ears had been, we must fix two immense 
eyes, huge enough to occupy what had been the whole 
sides of the face. Though the brain of an ordinary- 
sized loligo be scarcely larger 
finger, its eyes are scarce SI ler thanan ox lo com- 
plete our cuttle-fish we must insist, as a condition, that 
when in motion, the metamorphosed sack-racer must 
either walk heat downwards o1 is arms, or glide 

like a boy descending an inclined plane on ice, foot 
foremost, with the point of his sack first and his beak 


and arms last; or, in other words, that reversing every 


ordinary circumstance of voluntary motion, he must 
make a snout of cut-water of his feet, and a long trailing 
tail of his arms and he The cuttle-fish, when 
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vay s with its mouth ne 
n the of either head or body, and, when 
sw t ; follows its tail instead of being 
ved by it. This last curi 
i s, ont whole th best ad 
ind instincts of the creature 
especially in calm weather and quiet inland friths, when 
not a ripple eaks upon the Lore 
hore is near (n enemy ypears; the creature ejects 
ts cloud of ink like a sharp-shooter discharging his 
rifle er I s id t darti way tail fore- 
t under t ver, it grounds itself high upon the 
ea st r ew men have w ked muc h 
rthe s ; of a sheltered bay without witnessing a 
tast he of t s kind The s ligo I saw strand 
itself in this way was a large and very vigorous animal. 
The day was extremely calm—! heard a peculiar sound 


—a squelch, if | may employ such a word; and there, a 


was a loligo nearly two feet in length, 
y upon the pebbles. I laid hold of it by the 


and the loligo, in turn, laid hold of the 


few yards away, 
high and di: 
sheath or sack; 


pebbles just as I have seen a boy, when borne offagainst 


his will by a stronger than himself, grasping fast to pro- 
r ¢ I sts and I! ture The pebbles were 

here. sm ih t tl vature raised them 
with ¢ by tw its flex rms around them, 
und then forming a vacuum in each of its suckers. | 
subject tu hands ft ts grasp and it seized 
ist hold; but though the su s were still employed, 
t em {1 them on a diflerent principle Around 
t ( I i ¢ nh tl e is fringe i minute 
tl s, | 1 sor vhat ke thos f the wild rose 
fasten tl ird s th pebbles these were 
ved f hvy ! much in the manner 

' e cus fa cat’s ‘ t its ws wher 
t t tt u ty n means ol 
t I ctl me! t hollow inside was render- 
ed air tight, and the vacuum completed; but in dealing 
with tl hand, a soft substance, the thorns were left 
yare. like the claws of the cat when stretched out in 


, and at least a thousand minute prickles were fix- 


ed ia the skin at once. They failed to penetrate it, for 


they were short, and, individually, not strong, but, act- 
ing together and by hundreds, they took at least a very 
il he ld 
Effect of Climate and Scenery upon Mind 
BY 8. S. RANDA 

The effect f climate upon the character of indi- 
viduals and of communities is known to be very impor- 
tant. The mind in its present condition of existence 
is dependent for its healthy and vigorous manifestation 
upon the degree of energy and elasticity with which 


the physical organs fulfil their functions. The inha- 


vitants of the polar and equatorial regions are subjected 


to the paralyzing and debilitating influences of the ex- 


tremes of cold and heat; and accordingly we find their 


ctual and moral faculties scarcely susceptible of 


a 


intell 


any considerable development. On the other hand, as 


we advance from the extremes to a more equable and 


temperate region, the mental incubus gradually disap- 


pears’; and in proportion to the salubrity and genial tem- 


perament of the climate, the mind in all its powers 


substantial 
fol- | lustrations which the past history and present condition 


| this diversity is mainly attributable to the associations 
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rer the earth| becomes capable of expanding to a loftier and more 


flight. Independently of the numerous il- 


us condition, though doubt- | of the inhabitants occupying the various regions of the 
upted to the conformation frigid, temperate and torrid zones, afford, of the prin- 

often proves fatal to it, | ciple here adverted to, its existence is a legitimate de- 
duction from the soundest and best established theories 


to warn that the | of science and philosophy, in their application to the 


physical and mental constitution of our being. What- 
ever advantages then, in the formation and develop- 
ment of character, are derivable from the favorable 


influences of climate, are enjoyed in the most abundant 


inhabitants of a region like our own, 


st every variety of temperature within 


profusion by 


lm 


extremes of heat or cold —washed on its principal 


comprising ¢ 
the 
borders by the ocean— penetrated tn every direction by 
noble rivers — enriched by inland seas — and variegated 
by ample forests, lofty mountains, and extended plains. 

To these advantages must be added those which be- 
long to the magnificent and beautiful scenery which 
Nature has so bountifully spread out to view, in all 


the great features of our landscapes. From the bold, 
rugged and strongly marked outline of our Northern 
border, with its wild and gigantic acclivities, its la- 


vish profusion of lakes, its labyrinth of islands, its ma- 
jestic and its perpetually resounding cataract, 


to the green savannahs and verdant loveliness of the 


rivers, 


South, and the vast prairies, mighty streams and un- 
explored forests of the West, —the eye and the mind 
continually rest upon images of grandeur and of beauty ; 
und the active energies of a great and united people 
ren- 


have devised and executed the noble conception of 


dering this diversified scenery in all its vast proportions 
cessible, to the humblest and least favored individual, 
ha pened up its wide expanse of territory tothe 


ind ve ope 


highways and thoroughfares of civilization 
s should 


It is impossible that these diversified influenc 


fail to affect, in a material degree, the growth and ex- 
pansion of character. The associations which con- 
stantly surr¢ und the dwellers in cities — the bustle and 
the hum of business —the anxious and care-worn faces 


—the incessant excitement of contending interests — 
the life in all its 


ceaseless and dull routine —tend directly to the depre- 


monotonous uniformity of artificial 
ciation of humanity in all its higher and most enduring 
aspects. Hence the proportion of elevated and vigor- 
ous minds — minds capable of penetrating through the 
thick veil of selfish aspirations, and of rightly appre- 
ciating the deceptive appearances engendered by the 
perpetual collision of the passions and propensities — 
is small, not only when compared with the mass of ig- 
norance, of delusion and error which propagates itself 
at a fearful rate in our great capitals, but also when 
compared with the general intelligence, integrity and 
moral and social worth of the rural population. That 


and scenery of city life, would, doubtless be a violent 
presumption ; but it is not too much to say that the 
comparative absence of the invigorating and untainted 
breezes of the country, and the total seclusion from all 
those genial influences which nature dispenses in boun- 
tiful profusion, wherever her domains are not syste- 
matically invaded by man, enter largely into the de- 


. 


nore 
s il- 
ition 
the 
rin- 
de- 
ries 
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hat- 
lop- 
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lant 
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thin 
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n by 
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un- 
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uld 


pressing tendencies which are invariably found to cha- 


racterize the crowded marts of business and pleasure. | 


On the other hand, the quiet repose and placid love- 
liness of the cultivated landscape stretching out in dim 
perspective —no less than the rugged grandeur and 
wild sublimity of the mountain and the forest — the 
purity of the atmosphere — and the habitual contem- 
plation of the ever changing phenomena of nature, irre- 
sistibly tend to the elevation of character — the germi- 
nation and growth of thought —and the predominance 
of the bette: feelings and impulses of the heart. The 
intellectual faculties may be and frequently are, more 
rapidly developed, and more speedily matured by the 
collision of mind with mind, produced by the diversi- 
fied interests and pursuits of a crowded population: but 
monstrated that th 


all history and experience has d 
substantial elements of character — the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments — the virtues and the graces of public 
and private life—incorruptible integrity — devoted 
patriotism — diffusive benevolence —and an abiding 
and cheerful faith, are best promoted and most effectu- 
ally cherished amid the secluded scenery, and pure 
associations of the country. These aids to the forma- 
tion of character are enjoyed by tlie citizens of ou 
Republic in a degree unsurpassed by any people of any 
clime: and their influences are purely beneficial. 


The Thoughts of Home. 


Wanderer in life’s thorny way 
Where’er thy foot may roam 

Still think upon thy early day 
Thy loved and simple home 

The violet sheds its dee pest blue 
That blooms within thy bowers, 

A softer tint is on the hue 


That trembles on the flowers 


The music in the wildwood green, 





Has charmed thy infant ear, 

The stre let clitt ¢ through the scen 
Is to tl . 

Wa rn } gt , ¢ trea 
The foreign sunny clit 

Where roses round their fragrance shed 


Where glows the palm and lime 
Where waves in softer purple roll, 
Round isles ot summer bloom, 

Yet sweeter to thy weary soul 


Will be the thoughts of home. 


For thee the sunshine ric hly lies, 

On grass, on trees and flowers, 
And green woods through the azure skies, 
} 


Spread their cool shady bowers 


And sweetly to thy swelling breast, 
The song of other days, 

Will breathe to thee of joy and rest, 
Midst home’s green hills and ways. 


The wood lark in the morning bright, 
Her strain mid crimson sings, 

And young leaves stir in tender light, 
To zephyr’s balmy wings. 


Then, wanderer, turn thy weary eye 
And foot no more to roam, 
And view again thy native sky, 
That smiles above thy home. 
AtrTicus 
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| Summer Fancies.—No. 1. 


| 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


This life is very ple usant in despite of ** all the ills 
that flesh is heirto.” The ills are half the time of our 
own seeking, diligent seeking 
are positive. The drawling sentimentality about the 
heavy burthen of existence, bitter sorrows, overwhelm 
ing cares and so on, is very ridiculous to men of sense. 
The laughing philosopher is the true philosopher. 1 
don’t mean to deny that life has not its evils; it has, 
and plenty of them. But the gloom is only deepened 
by the mind conjuring up its own shadows. If there is 
1 sorrow to be borne, it only becomes heavie by yield 
ing toit. A bright and cheerful spirit is the moral sun- 
shine of life. 


If there Is any seasol t tshould Make us more cheer- 


ful and hay py than another, it is summer — glorious, 


golden, leafy summer. Paradise then reappears upon 
the earth — beauty and grandeur, fragrance and music 
ire the component parts of her being. In our climate 


too, nothing can be more delightful than her coming 


We will suppose that winter has passed away, that is, 


the month of February—spring (nominally I mean) of 
course succeeds but it is real spring I ret la 
snow flake is a dogw Ssol ] $ . 
santlv v ‘ bys 4 s nol s Ss | } 
blusters behind the { winter with a sou wine 
sometimes, as thoug e intended to chase the hoary 


headed monarch from the field, but the very moment 


the old warrior turns towards him, he becomes as white 
1s snow can make him, and freezes stiff with terror 
And April too, that thing of ‘* smiles and tears,” as the 


poets call her — smiles indeed! an instant ray of cold 


Diack stormy ciouds, and as I é 


sunshine between 





ears, she has e1 ugh in ii CONSC LENCE 


‘ . i> pad 
but tears for that matter, and pretty cold ones t 
Tears of snow one minute and hail the next If vou 
ve been lured out by the chirp of a | bir the 
I I 1 ling spl g t ret vith the se 3 
I a Cat h o i a ‘ { fiect l svVs 
tem, i lucky ] mes M é 
chee May, that is if we the poe 
ticularly the English ones —‘* Tomorrow w I 


. . 
up thy loveliest day,” sang Miss Landon, apostrophis 


} 


the month on the last of April W hat visions of dances 


onthe village green around the Mav pole crowned wit! 


fresh flowers, beam before the mind, at the mentio 

the first day of May Well, I don’t wish to be captious 
| or slanderous, but I must say with regard to ; this, 
that the old adage, vulgar t igh it be, of ** the pr ! 
of the pudding,” &c., applies here very particularly— 


I speak from my own experience only, be it understood, 
and would’nt depreciate for the world. My own expe- 
rience then of this month is that it is a sort of olla po- 
drida, a blending of March and April with a good pro- 
portion of the unpleasant elements pec uliar to itself 


I speak now of the first half, rain and wind, wind and 


rain ; these vary the barometer The last half, however, 
is devoted to a preparation for summer Tiny dee] 

| folded leaves burst out from the buds —the trees and 
| bushes are turned into orchestras for the display of 


bird-music —the streams prattle their s ings, and old 
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trees fling down sunny smiles upon groups of violets | 
nestling in the plump moss upon their huge wreathed 
roots. On the whole, it is rather pleasant. Still it is 


not the thing. The sunshine is heartless and the nights 


are decidedly cold. The grass is green and rich, but 
frequently a chilly wind comes creeping along the air, 


and has a peculiar faculty of insinuating itself down 


your back And how can a man study the picturesque 
with a cold wind down his back But wait patiently a 


few days. Perhaps there is a cold, drizzly, misty rain 


storm in full operation, and nature looks as if perfectly 


drowned out The chill wind rushes through the wet 


shivering trees, the gray spongy clouds drift heavily and 
] ar} ) he |}. the near ] } ne »} t} 
slowly overhead the near landscape reeks with mols- 


ture, and the more distant with vapor. But wait a little, 


There 


curtain that will ravish you. 


I say is 


an enchantment preparing behind the 


Summer is there smiling, 


on tiptoe, with arms extended, preparing to bound. 
See, the sun has flashed the signal — a broad, bright, 
golden ray from the heavens. Ten o’clock in the 


‘*forenoon.” How the great clou seeming 
Off they go, 
How 


beautiful 


as 


ls part, 
though rent asunder by a giant’s hand 
and behold the pure soit blue of the naked sky. 
bright, how sweet the arch, fit canopy for so 
an earth. The cold ague-giving east wind has melted 
into a balmy fanning liquid south breeze, and the few 
clouds yet remaining turn out their “ silver lining,” in- 
Whew! but this broad 
blazing flood of sunshine is somewhat hot. Hot! 


indeed, for it is the real unmistakeable eye-flash of sum- 


stead of a grim blackness. 


yes 
mer. 


How it pierces the cold, clammy, rain-drenched 


ground. How its fine essence penetrates into the mvri- 
ad pores of our great mother, feeling down at the rcots 
of the thousand flowers and shrubs that e’er long will 
shoot up their slender heads, and smile in the soft skies 
and wave in the sweet airs, so profuse for three months 
at least. The little that 


these structures are busy, very busy. If you doubt it, 


under-ground fairies make 


place your ear to the earth and you will hear a hum that 


must dissipate every doubt A growing time for the 
seeds and roots; all nature rejoices; life is gushing 
out over the earth— upon the air, in the water. Oh 
June! ‘* Summer’s first and loveliest child,” thou art 


Like the 


its virgin delicacy of feeling, in all 


indeed beautiful. bright reign of sweet girl- 


hood, in all its cloud- 


less radiance 


f beauty. 


Where is summer the most beautiful? It is a knotty 
lds and 


She 


question, hard to answer. Beautiful is she in fic 


meadows, in orchards, pa and graveyards. 


rKs 


brightens the homes 


f men, particularly those human 


bee-hives, cities. No matter if she only smiles inarag- 


ged, struggling plant on the window sill, or the little 
grass plot by the porch, she is welcome in her fresh 


lory, amidst those haunts of the 


o 


‘money changers.” 
In the rural districts, as I have just said, she is also 
beautiful. She sets the whole farm in motion — plough, 


harrow and all: she makes the cattle stand knee deep 
in clover : she makes the timothy, the rye and the wheat. 
bend in the wind as though they were breathing out | 
broad fitful puffs of smoke: she studs the apple boughs 
and clothes the winding lanes with thick green velvet, 
so that the geese and vagabond cows have a fine time of | 


it. Butafter all she is most beautiful in the forests, that | 


¥ 
tN LIGHT. 
iS, IN My opinion, 


It may be I am partial in this mat- 


ter ; early life may have its influence ; early impressions 


may cause me to incline to this side of the question. | 
am a backwoodsman. I ‘“*was brought up in the woods.” 
They are a part of me. They have struck their roots in 
Now that I brick 


dream of them. All the city polishing in the world 


my soul am a denizen of walls | 


can’t polish out my love for them. Often do the throng- 
ing roofs vanish away, and amidst the soft summer sky 


do I see the green grace ful branches te ssing in the sun- 
lo! the 


1 
snine 


The hard pavements also glide away, an 


delicate and elastic moss. It is not the rattle of the 
I hear No! it 


the stream.* These are 


city 
the wind and the gurgle 
hu 
uround, and thronging past. They are trees, and thick- 


They “do not smell of mortal 


the rush of 


not man beings crowded 


of 


ets, and bushes 


Money getting is not their object. They do not wear 


their various tints and colors for flaunting display In 
a word they are not human. They are are part of the 
glorious, glorious wilderness 

Confessing then tomy weakness, I repeat, Summer is 
most beautiful in the forests—and in no forests like those 
| of old Sullivan. 


the 


Grand shadowy and magnificent, how 


leafy mantles of that romantic region spread out be- 


fore me. What splendor, what beauty, what glory.— 
mil- 
to 
Let 


all your voices be swelled out in one great shout, and it 


London, with your leagues of habitations, and your 


lion and a half of people, why you are a mere dot 


to one wood I know of in the Delaware mountains 


would be drowned in the roar of those pines when an 
ordinary gust is passing through them. But let the gal 
of the Equinox crash along, and then—stop your ears if 
you don’t want to be deafened. The de ep sounds thrill 


down to the very bottom of your soul. The centre of 


your nature appears to be shaken Hurrah for the 
battle shout of the pine wood! Old ocean is its only 
match when it rears its crest in fury to the tempest.— 
But it is not always in a rage; it is’nt always roari 

A small matter of a breeze, it is true, will set the great 


| league-blackening forest in a sublime and thunderins 


passion, and it is then that it swings out its deep, ster 


awful boom, but the single trees will sometimes 1 


rmur 


as gently asthe singing of a streamlet. Oh such sweet, 


soft, thrilling sounds! Oh the delight with which the 


ear bends to listen! Now the swell, then the melting 


melting, melting away, till you are led far into the si- 


lence, and wonder what has kept you so long spel 


} 
l- 


bound; and then hark! another wave of bee-like melo- 


dy, rising, high and higher, until the ear is again filled 
with the mellow hum. There is the song of the 
pine for you, reader: what do you think of it? Goto 


the neighboring wood to-morrow, and seat yourself 
under the tree, upon the green velvet, the moss has 
lined its roots with, and listen. You will hear thissame 
song before you have counted twenty —and after you 
have heard it, just let me know whether the description 
One moment, however—let there 


You must find the right 


exceeds the reality. 
be no mistake between us. 


kind of pine tree. This rich soft music has never swell- 


ed forth from the yellow pine—no, no, it is too much of 


a ** loafer” for such sounds. 
It 


breeze ** that’s 


Not that it is dumb—by 


no means. ** gives tongue” very audibly to every 


going.” But what kind of tongue say 


~* 





ear 
In 
the 


yr 1s 
OSE 
ow 
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you? Why, really, sufficient to set the teeth on edge. 
When a soft breeze glides around its rough, contorted 
limbs, what does it do but yield a sort of airy splutter- 
ing—a broken, confused murmur—a sort of short, jerk- 
ing noise, as though, afterall, it was’nt pleased, although 
it tried to be. And when the blast comes, look out! 
stop your ears! A thousand s« rpents, in twining, eye- 


flashing, fang-bearing rage, could not send forth such 


hissings. Keen, shrill, piercing, they cut through the 


nerves without mercy Ha! ha! the yellow pine tree, 


how it rocks within th last! Ha! ha! the hissing 





pine tree, how its rous " seethes 

But the wl ) 3a ferent matte rhis is the 
instrument I mean, whose tones of music thrill upon 
the ear Straight, sm th trunk, thick, ov il plumage, 
graceful and b tiful, with its cool blue tint, it towers 
up, the King of the forest. Its long, slender, delicate 
fringes wave to the breeze, 1 give forth their long- 
drawn, sighing melody. Melancholy is it in some moods, 


joyous in sultry summer noon-tide it 





sounds like 3s of the shaded rill—in 
the dark st the vol of ti one best- 
loved and lost. Then ing ray leaps first upon its 
pointed summit ther t sun-set radiance 

st Unchanged thro the dark i stormy winter, 
it bears its dark rich hues, meet emblem of Fidelity — 


and in the merry spring time, how bright 1s its em- 





broidery of yung fresh plumage The sunshine throws 
around it a veil of light, a robe of lden gauze, and 
the shower shrouds it in a silvery mist. The rain hums 
in its thick branches, so thick by the way, that the 
young partridge might nestle ben th and have hardly 
a drop wet its dow! ist, ] sed closely upon the 
dry brown withered fringes All hail, thou monarch 
of the woods! in all thy grace, thy music and thy glo- 


rious beauly 


Our Fathers’s Graves 





oO athe V hill 
Are sche Ww * 1 
Th : 
I kl g t 
rhe w 
Re} l 
How int cri tidk 
Phe vely ight proudly fell 
The fel) } } 
Their memory li in brightest light 
Oh! never shall the beam depart, 

Oh! ne’er their fa ll sink in nigh 
But round each high i sacred shrine, 
A grateful realm sh ow the kne 
They fought for fre I ts divine 
For thee they died, blest I erty 
Go to the field, where the clang 

Of battle filled the startled gal 
Where once the trumpet’s music rang 


And death hung out his banner pale 
*T was there our honor’d fathers strove 

Beneath their flag, their rights to shield 
Oh! who can tell the patriot’s lov« 


When country calls him to the field. 


Though silence rests upon the spot 

Save murmuring of the leaves and flowers ; 
Yet oh! their names are not fo 

Who braved the storni in « 
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They ’re whispered in the forest gloom, 
They ‘re murmured in the sparkling stream, 
They live upon the mountain’s bloom, 


They shine in summer’s golden beam 
The wave that rolls in light along 

Has borne their flag in triumph proud 
Has heard the glad triumphant song, 

That victory o’er them poured aloud ; 
The winds have blown their praises free 

Of those who dared be else than slaves 
And bright the bow that liberty, 


Has arched above our father’s graves 


Psychological Developments. 
BY &. & RANDALL. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio 
Than your philosophy e’er dreamt of.” 

To an enthusiastic imagination, every new develop- 
ment of the nature and attributes of the human mind 
has a deep and powerful interest. That it possesses 
powers as yet untried and unexplained ; that this ‘ plant 
of celestial origin” is capable of indefinite and illimit- 
able expansion, surpassing even its highest and grandest 
aspirations in its present circumscribed sphere, there 
can exist as little doubt, as of its immense superiority 
to the masses of material substances with which it is 
surrounded and measurably connected. There are mo- 
ments in the life of every rational and intelligent being, 
when the superincumbent pressure of the earthly nature 


is unfelt, and the released spirit ascends on buoyant 


wings to its native and destined element—“ shuffles off 


this mortal coil” and asserts its congeniality to a higher 
and a purer atmosphere. But the vigilant and restless 
warders of this ‘‘ prison house” the body, soon regain 
their temporary dominion and call us back to compan- 
ionship with our fellow captives. Were we but capa- 
ble of sustaining these flights of our better nature, we 
should need no revelation from heaven to confirm our 


We should 
] 


inticipate the opening of those iron doors which enclose 


wavering faith in the soul’s immortality. 
in aregion of sin, suffering and humanity—the with- 


wal of the con ‘ated folds of the dark curtain 





parates us from « ternity —and enter at once, 
upon the full fruition of that exalted destiny, which we 
are assured, is to dawn upon us when “ life’s fitful fever 
shall have end a 
ifter, it is perhaps well for us, that we can obtain but 


ecasional and uncertain glimpses. 


Of the things which are to be here- 
There is enough 
ind more than enough, to excite our highest won- 
der in the developments of the visible world and the 
iscertained capabilities of our mental and physical 
energies here. It was one of the decrees of omnipo- 
tent wisdom and power, that man should “ have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.’ The ascendency over the inanimate 
as well as the animate creation, has been in a great 
measure, effectually secured by the uncontrollable pro- 
gress of intellectual strength. 


been subdued and rendered involuntary agents of the 


The very elements have 


convenience and pleasure and business of our race. In 
their most angry mood, we are accustomed to approach 
and to grapple with them, with engines of mortal 


mould, and to wage with them a not unequal warfare 


¥e 
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Neither the pathless depths of the roaring ocean, nor 
the desolating march of the hurricane when it sweeps 
onward in its strength—neither the convulsed heavu 
the and fe 


dening flames, in their apparent hour of triump 


of the earth, nor intensity urful energies of 


the mad } 


have power over the inexhaustible resources of the hu- 
| 


man mind In their ordinary mood, they all and eac! 


minister to our instruction and improvement. 


pr vach their deepest mysteries, and pene trate 1 rt 


most hidden recesses of their vast dominions 


broad expanse of the **deep and bounding s 1,” OUT 


stately vessel *“‘ walks the waters like a thing « 


In the giddy heights of air, far above the tabernacles of 


the clouds, the frail fabrics of man’s invention peram- 
bulate fe irlessly and gallantly the reg s of space 
We invite the forked lightning from its lating pat} 
and control its electrical shocks at pieasu We in- 


vade the solitary wilderness, and bra the utmost fero- 


city of the untamed sovereigns of its desert kingdom, 
that we may bend them to our will, and realize long 
before their figurative accomplishment, the beautiful 


predictions of scriptural prophecy. We have 1 





the distances of the stars—traced the wandering and 
erratic courses of the comets—ascertained the ¢ a 
and sublime workings of the great system of the |! 
venly bodies, and reduced toamathema le s 
tion, the vast yperall ns ol the xt i univers I 
the aid and under the g ice of s < ve 
are enabled to appl ch ¢ t I 

most terrible and formidable yjects of the 

inanimate world, and to exceed in the merest amus 


ments which attract and gratify the public curiosity, the 








most renowned feats of the ancient magicians and as 
trologers. Even the marble stillness of death has be« 
made, by the mysterious operations of the magnetic in 
fluence, to assume the animation and \ le form 
life 

But the empire of mind stops not re The « 
over created matter, was the speci gift of Pre 
—the inalienable birthright of our race. ‘* Before 1 
became disobedient to his Maker, not animals alone, 
but even the elements themselves, yed him.” \ 
more important and lasting pow I ! to be s 
ed, by intellectual and moral as len lone—the 
power of mindover mind. Individuals in all ages hav 
lent their energies to the achievement of literary and 
philosophical renown; and have handed down the im 
press ol their minds asa perpetual heritage to the latest 
generations. In the retirement and sé is f thei 
closet, they have put foith their strength, and left th 
palm of victory to be announced, and the laurel wreat] 
offame to be encircled for their brow by future and suc- 


cessive ages. Heroes and conquerors have contested 
the mastery of mind, surrounded by embattled legions— 
themselves the centre and the focus around which the 
tide of war and conquest circled—indebted far less to 
the physical means at their command than to the men- 
tal resources which directed and skillfully controlled 
their most minute operations. Statesmen and legisla- 
tars have presided over the complex machinery of mo- 
narchies and republics, and courts and cabinets—have 
given laws to nations—formed and matured their insti- 


tutions—and by the silent influence of genius and abili- 
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ty and intellectual power, given that impetus to civil 
zation and refinement, which we would fain hope ts 
ultimately destined to regenerate the world. The revi- 
va in this is ge of science and philosophic al re- 
search, of the ancient and hitherto exploded doctrine 
of Ann | Magnetisr with its leari indehined and 
ce t nysteries, announces the entra u n another 
and deeply interesting heid of 1 ntal phenomena. 
rhe name by which this strange system has been hand- 
ed down to us from t dust of ages, 1s ¢ lated to de 
ceive us in the very thi 1 of the investigation, by 
preparl s to expect somet s & I ery—ol 
matter—of substai fs ratus, when, in 
trut f the pret s of Magnetism aré 
founded in re t 3 the power of 
min | ting I t s i unprece- 
ented sym) athy \ t I ry ~) 
tiv ( ist— SSuUu 4 A exe J i esist . 
tr over it—cond ting it = | intensity al cleat! 
ness and strength of its own conceptions, wherever it 
chooses to lead the way—infusing into it its ow ecu- 
lar energies, thoughts, fee vs i sensations—and 
rendering it, for the time being me t script of it 
s wit t the ab é the desire to es- 
ip m the st ore é ring fas t It 
Ss 3 let re sie 3 of ft el ent 
I s el! nnel the ¢ Sk ‘ s 
ue } r g | the 
I t seems : t I 
é wht i tl i é é t, t tor I 
s succeeded by a sleep so p1 I t ce, that 
its su tis tterly 1 s s ol st ~ ri 
f oe ‘ ‘ 
i \ _ s- 
' O ; ‘ 
sce be f t 
W the sie ra ‘ Ss 
‘ ed f re ht 3 t ‘ 
{ st vh he had t t ture 
i identity of the 1 \ $s exel ge this tre- 
me us wer over Nis tacull 3 Ww 
Wi r uware of the \ é . cy of the 
| eve, when fearless st the st fe 
3 s M f us s t 
= é ‘ cre I f fas ting 
i ( y fl ce the s t whe I enthrails 
his int tr tit s be re 
ved for! ern times t tness a powel er the vo- 
Lith of cur own speci a centu since would 
have been classed among the nefarious exploits of ne- 
cromancy We know the eflects of sympathy, we have 
seen its influence inthe crowded auditory—in the midst 
of affliction, or excitement—in the prevalence of dis- 
ease—in the progress of superstition—and we are fami- 
liar with the creative power of imagination in all its di- 
versified and innumerable forms—but we have but re- 


cently learned to multiply ourselves indefinitely by the 


} 


unaided operation of our mere mental energies—to pros 


trate the faculties of others, and substitute our own in 


rece- 
ensl- 
con- 


lear 


—and 
of it- 
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their stead, and to wander at will over the domains of 
mind Here is a creative energy of a new and peculiar 
kind—requiring for its full development that perfeet 
self-possession and self-confidence—that faith, in the 
full acceptation of the term, which in this instance has 
power, n rt only to remove mountains—to exercise con- 
trol over material substances, present or absent—but to 
wield at pleasure, and without effort, the immortal, un- 
bounded, limitless capacities of the human mind. We 


have never before witnessed the unrestrained commu- 


nion of spirit with its k ed spirit, u led by those 
physical organs whi have heretofore attended upon its 
high funct und 1 stered to its varied wants,—no! 
have we before been ma I sensible of that omni- 
present power derived I ts great Creator, forming 
an essential part of its divine and etherial nature—des 
tined more fully to expand mature when divested 


of the incumbrances of flesh and blood which chain and 


bind its faculties here 
I do not propose at present to enter into an analytical 


detail of the principles, pretensions, history or utility 


of this new manifestation of the philosophy of the mind 








Whether its foundations rest on the immutable princi- 
ples of truth a I Ss used « partial and 1so- 
lated pl ! I to the cer- 
taint' s t t t facts a 
results ¢ ted Irom an 1 se variety of experiments 
actually exist, 1 form a striking and remarkable por- 
tion of the history of the human mind, Jn new and un- 
tried fields of action The palpable evidence ot the 
senses, inthe entire absence f all and every possibility 
of decept , admits of no refi i casuistical deduction 
from established precedents 1 settled rules Every 
thing even rer! \ ted wit the un ng spirit 
of mat is Int ( ing ‘ t gto its 
origin, capa ties st wers, 1S INV ved 
in a mystery wi we t t pe to penetrate 

G ess of heart is 1 $ st treasure, his brightest 
honour 1 wisest s It is aray of divinity 
that « iifies hur t S lat assim- 

ites him to his cr { t is liable 
to be « nterfeite 

rhe singular beauty of the Hungarian women is the 


theme of every traveller’s admiration. The town of 


Pesth is peculiarly rematr yle in this respect, the pro- 
portion of handsome females be r greater thanin ar 
part of the empire, and the elegance and taste of thei 
dress superior even to those of Vienna 

He, whose first emotion on the view of an exce llent 


production is toundervalue it, will never have one of 


his own to show 


The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it can bear 


a rival’s failure without triumph 





Life is real! Life is earnest, 





And the grave is t its 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 


Was not spoken of t 





the soul 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day 
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To a Streamlet 
BY THEODORE T. LAKE 
Again thy verdant banks I greet, ( 
Adorned with blooming flowers ¢ 
As summer with her colors sweet , 
Illumes the glowing hours ; 
Again | view the rock, the wood 
That hang thy stream along ; 
As sparkling to the sun, thy flood : 
Sounds its Aolian song 
How oft have I, a happy boy 
Lain careless on thy bank 
Where the violet ope 1 its deep blue eye 
\ the lily thy waters drank 
Whe the wild bee nured on its wing 
And the west wind shed its breath 
And spring’s bright flow’rets blossoming 
Bloomed round in varied wreath. 
And who has listened to thy song, 
And trod this wooded dell, 
Since last I paced thy banks along, 
To bid a last farewell ? 
Has none e’er cull’d thy simple flowers, 
That bloom here wild and free 
Or lay within the greenwood bowers 
That throw their shade on thee ? 
Has not from his woodland depth, the deer 
Gazed o thy r I breast 
And the wild swan laved in thy waters clear 
Her wing and snowy crest ? 
Has not the wood thrush join’d thy voice 
With its own melodious lay, 
And bid the traveller’s heart rejoice, 
As he passed on his weary way ? 
Has not the child, in his joyous play 
Launched on thy waves his bark 
And smiled as he tracked its gliding way 
By foam and flashing spark ? 
A beauty too, with her laughing eye, 
bel] tover her 1icet breath 
When eve had twined in the western sky 
The gold and crimson wreath ? 
But all is past, again I tread , 
Along thy verdant side 
And touch the well known flowers, that spread 


Around in summer pride 
The rock, the wood, the greenwood tree 
All breathe a greeting voice 


That welcome me again to thee 


We hope the appearance ¢ f the present number 
will please our patrons and readers It is a specimen 
of what we pledge ourselves the future numbers will 
be Ve intend to spare no pains in making our pa- 
per as attractive as possible in its typographical ar- 
rangements, as well as its reading matter. Indeed, 
so far from deteriorating, we intend making greater 
and greater improvements. It will also have the fur- 
ther merit of being issued punctually, on the 1st and 


15th of every month. 


ics We send the present Number it being the first of 
Vol. IV. to all the subscribers to our last volume, as 
aspecimen. The subsequent numbers will be sent 
only to those who transmit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions to us, post-paid, at No. 3 North-Pearl 


street, Albany, in advance 


9¢ 
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Literary Notices. 


Observations in Europe, principally in France and Great Britain 
by Joun P. Durnsin, D. D., President of Dickinson College 
In two volumes, New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Clifl-st 
1844. 

We should suppose that time and space were really 


annihilated, from the number of volumes issued de- 


Amongst 
these multifarious books of travels, none has pleased us 


Lig 


and sketchy, it neither fatigues with too much detail, 


scriptive of tours in Europe by Americans. 


more than this work by President Durbin. it, easy 


nor burthens the mind with long philosophical di 


squlsi- 


s| he 


author writes in a cheerful spirit, looking at the bright 


tions upon character, manners and government. 


side of things, and evidently disposed to make the most 
In this, he 
which a few late tourists might follow, with improve- 


of all he encounters. offers an example 


ment to their works as well as their tempers. Professor 


} 
ana 


Durbin brings to his task, a graceful, fluent pen, 
an acute well disciplined mind. He describes what he 
has seen in a spirited and graphic manner; and with a 
gusto which evidently shows that he enjoyed deep]; 
what he saw. Indeed it would not be easy to repress 
the enthusiasm which the Old World awakens in a de- 
nizen of the New. The aspect of things is so strang 
— the customs, manners, habits, &c., of the people ar 
so different that it would be singular if the feelings were 
not aroused. The ancient walled cities—the gray moul- 
dering castles with the ivy clothing battlement and tur- 


ret, the manifold spots of mountain, wood and strean 


haunted by superstitions, and peopled with legends—th« 
great contrasts of society, with its courtly splendor and 
sordid poverty—all these strike the eye and fill the mind 


of the American traveller, with deep interest from thei 








perfect novelty. Our author has caught as man f 
these salient points as his brief tour would allow 

The following is his description of the ru 
of Old England from London to Birminghat 

The country was indeed beautiful. It is not the garden of 
England, but yet the cultivation seemed to be almost perfect 
The grass had a deep luxuriance that is rarely seen in Americ 
It seemed like a thick tufted carpet, and the lazy shee] leek 
fat cattle and well conditioned horses like figures wr } 
it. The swells of ground were covered with gol 
Lines of green hedge diversified the picture Ranges of elms 
and groups of other trees abounded every wher g 
whole scene the appearance of a rich pleasure-ground, delight 


fully varied with light and sh 

The work is beautifully ‘ got by the Harpers in 
the best style of those eminent and enterprising publish- 
Pa- 
lais Royal, Wesleyan Theological Institution, the Cata- 


up” 
I 

ers, adorned with several fine plates of St. Paul’s 

combs, Cathedral at Rouen, &c., besides wood cuts and 

a very valuable plan of the fortifications of the city of 
Paris. 

The Poems and Ballads of Schiller, translated by Sir Enwant 


Lytton Butwer, Bart., with a brief sketch of the author's lift 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, 1844 


We regret that we have not more space to devote to 


this charming volume. The name of Schiller is world 
renowned. Few men, if any, have surpassed him in 
the of Ad- 


ded to these were high moral qualifications which alto- 


greatness and choiceness mental gifts 


gether made up a character which the world seldom 
sees, 


The estimation which he placed upon the patent 


* 
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of nobility, bestowed upon him by the Emperor, shows 
the true intellectual dignity of the man. Looking over 
pa 


and t 


he 


him said, ** by 


a drawer of old pers, with a friend, came across 


the parchment it towards 


SSINE 
the way, you did not know I was a baron.” 
The volume consists of a life of the author, by Sir 


his 


by the same masterly hand. 


Edward Lytton Bulwer, and poems and ballads 


translated These glorious 


ra 
productions are wrought into English with great skill, 
ease and beauty, and with an aptitude and faithfulness 


which show how thoroughly the distinguished translator 


has entered into the spirit of the original 


It would ple we extract libs rally 





from this beautiful and valuable work; but our limits 
forbid. We however cannot refrain from quoting the 
following lines, not because of any superiority they 
possess ovel the others, but by reason of their length 
being suited to the contracted space of our columns— 
HONORS 
When the column of light on the waters is glass’d 
As blent in one glow seem tl hinea the stream 
But wave aft way h the glory has pass,d 
Just catches, and fires as it catches, the bean 
So honors but mi ri heir ligl 
No @ MAN e place i is t it 
Littell’s I ng /lge—Bos E. I ll & Co., 118i We n 
street 
We have received Nos 3 of the ove work, 
and like them excees he work itself will give 
the cream of | the disting shed toreign p riodi- 
cals, and at a price i2 i-2 ct for each number) which 
places it wit! 1 the reach of a Each number con- 
tains 64 pages is print tiful white paper 
nd clear open type. Th ect i one, and 
we heartily wis its cess 
] I \ i E 





is 
n un ds sess the feelings 
is the w gres | s f wit imirabk 
er vings, whilst the lett« ss is ivallec When 
ted it w be spl I menttothe 1 
f nd enterpris the Me Harpers 
7 N T H R G 
aid ‘ S I ( Canada, passin 
t L Ch } u 1 J j ‘7 s on 
ta y of 1 York: published by J 
Dis 102 I 
We ce gi Sure commend! this little 
work t e notice of the It contains a descrip- 
t f ices of Hudson Riv as well 
is the v | t, upon the route by the 
way of the | s, Lakes George and Champlain, to 
Canada, together with the cities, villages, rivers, bays, 
&c., of the latter country. Tables of distances be- 
tween Albany and Montreal, from the latter place 
to Kingston and Quebec are also given. The work is 
not only exceedingly valuable to the tourist, but it is 


interesting to the general reader It is be rutifully 
printed by C. Van Bentl uysen & Co., of lbany, and 
affords a good specimen of the neat and handsome man- 
ner in which these enterprising and industrious publish- 
ers issue their volumes 








